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The Challenge of 
Christian Faith 


* 


Loomer: This Easter we propose to examine the challenge to 
ian faith. In our day everything seems to challenge Christianity— 
scoveries of science, wars, depressions, the growth of technology, 
of many faiths, the increased materialism—and so we are in- 
| in the paradox of trying to preserve the Christian civilization 
it Christianity. 

complexity of the situation is so great and the despair so deep 
lany people are unable to recognize that there is such a question 
hat is the spiritual meaning of our time? 

propose, in the early part of this discussion, to remind ourselves of 
of the present conditions which make the possession of the Chris- 
ith a difficult matter for modern man. In the latter part of the pro- 
we shall each present a brief statement of our own thoughts on the 
m of faith in our time. 
mpson, in getting at these conditions which surround us today, 
prevent us from finding the Christian faith meaningful, would 
sree that the very nature of our present-day culture prevents us 
inding the Christian faith meaningful? 


Tuompson: Yes, I think that the state of the nation today is 
y. Multitudes find it almost impossible to be successful in public 
d also to be human beings. Psychologists have noted that the very 
es which make men rise to the top in our system—qualities such 
ressiveness, the quest for power and prestige and possession, ex- 
competitiveness—these qualities all but destroy the more delicate 
timate relationships which we meet in the family. 


Loomer: Rylaarsdam, from your long point of view, is this break- 
of faith a unique problem today? 


RyzaarspaM: It is very acute today because of the riches of our 
-, but I do not think that it is anything novel. I feel that it is inher- 
the nature of the Christian faith itself that we shall come to these 
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impasses, because Christian faith sets man free and therefore mak 
possible for him to be idolatrous. 


Mr. THomrson: A good example of that is this modern, popular 
ment of existentialism in France and its influence around the world... 

a kind of desperado philosophy which assumes that we are in an en 
universe, that there is no God, but that man must make some protest 
imprint the chaos with his will. It makes a justifiable protest against 
treme skepticism which postpones effort because knowledge is n 
complete. 


Mr. Loomer: This is certainly one aspect of our present situati 
for myself, think that we cannot overstress too much the impact 
science itself, both in its theoretical aspects and in its technologic 
applied aspects, has had on our Christian faith. 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: Science certainly has provided the problem of 
with a great variety of novel aspects. 
Mr. THompson: A lot of people have taken the methods of control 
the power of science and have simply substituted those for philos 


Mr. Loomer: And they are looking for the same kind of certaint 
religion which they think that they have found in science. 


Mr. RyxaarspaM: There is the attempt to apply the methods of sci 
exactly in the field of religion. The difficulty with science, too, is jl 
gave man, for a moment, the feeling that he could really master) 
whole universe; that confidence is now in jeopardy. 


Mr. Loomer: On the other hand, though, it is also true that, itd 
virtue of the modern scientific world view, man, in this cosmos, | 
very insignificant. 


Mr. RytaarspaM: That is true. 


Mr. Loomer: He feels small, left alone, isolated. Any such thing | 
belief in a personal God is just beyond his power of comprehension. 


Mr. Ryzaarspam: That is true, but he is also afraid of the works of 
own hands, of the very things which have given him power. | 
Mr. THompson: So it is very ironical for him to have this sense off 
reliance or sense of security at the very moment when he has no! 
security. | 


Mr. Loomer: In this sense we find a good illustration that man 


divided self. 
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ant to turn to another aspect of the situation which, it seems to me, 
y portentous. This aspect is the very fact of the tremendous diver- 
f faiths, the intermixture of cultures such that these faiths are con- 
ig and that they are not mutually supporting. As a result, an 
idual finds himself at a loss to know just which faith to cling to. 


. RytaarspaM: Is not the very existence of a variety of faiths an 
ation that none of them is really the final faith? 


. Loomer: This can be seen in still another way. I think that I 
d agree with you, Rylaarsdam; but, when you have the great multi- 
y of faiths, you also find that the notion of tolerance becomes almost 
indamental virtue, so that religion becomes a matter of opinion, a 
t of personal preference, in which every man’s opinion is just about 
od as any other man’s. This means, for most people, that any good 
t about as good as any other good. Thus, you can pick and choose, 
ou can experiment with this and with that. 


. Tompson: That kind of sentimental mood of tolerance gives 
e an excuse for irresponsibility. They do not have to do any hard 
ing then. 


. RytaarspaM: The more that goes on, the more the fabric of cul- 
yxecomes threadbare and begins to fall apart. 


. Loomer: And this is also to be seen in the way in which parents 
ow attempting to rear their children in a so-called very objective 
ier. Because we should believe in tolerance, because we are liberals, 
yecause we do not believe in a final truth, therefore, parents say, 
will not give our children religious education. We will let them go 
own way, and when they become of age (when they mature, that 
ey can choose their own faith,” as if at that time they are going to 
anything to choose but absolute nonentity. 


. Tuompson: This is another example, is it not, of the way in 
1 the family reflects the split in society and the general chaos of 
3? 


. Loomer: Very true. I would like to mention just one thing, how- 
in passing. I do not think that the situation is such that all the 
all the trouble, belongs with the forces outside the church. Is it not 
ly true that part of our difficulty resides in the very life and history 
churches themselves? 
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than trusting a living God who is at present in the midst of life rig 
today. 


Mr. Tuompson: There is a lot of idolatry, of course, in the church 
in every church. We have been very tardy in translating the creeds if 
the living experiences and dynamics of modern life so that people coi 
understand them. | 


Mr. Rytaarspam: The churches have lost their contemporaneity. | 


Mr. THompson: That is right. 


the situation within. 


Mr. RyraarspaM: They have taken defensive positions, because th 
were more preoccupied with their heritage than with the possibilities 
new life. 


our problem of faith for our time. 

Let me begin first by defining “faith.” By “faith” I mean a self-givi 
to whatever you hold to be supremely worthful for all people. The pre 
lem of faith is the problem of determining the deepest and most ba 
realities of our experience. 

Now, for the purposes of this discussion I suggest that we can get 
this problem of what are the basic realities of our experience by conside 
ing the problem of evil. Your faith will be determined, at least in pa 
by what you consider the nature of evil and what you think the reso 
are for overcoming it. Your faith is a faith in man if you think that : 
is the result of ignorance which can be corrected by education or at les 
by a good education—if only we could decide what goes into a gé 
education and then be sure that everybody secured this education. Yi 
have faith in man if you think that evil is something which results fra 
failure to apply sufficient and scientifically guided intelligence to 
basic social problems, such as race relations, poverty, and war—if only \ 
could decide how to persuade people to want to apply critical intelligen 
when this might hurt their pocketbooks or their pride and if only | 
could decide how to arouse in each other a passionate desire to tre 
others as we treat ourselves. 
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ur faith is a faith in man if you think that evil is brought on by 
r a bad environment or an unhappy and frustrated childhood, or 
_ and that this condition is removable by more and better slum- 
ance programs and by having all parents psychoanalyzed before 
have children—if only there were enough psychoanalysts to go 
nd and if only we could have some guarantee that they really had 
ient wisdom to guide us through the mysteries of life. 

uur faith is a faith in man if you think that evil results from the 
al nature still within us and that we could rise to greater heights if 
ould somehow manage to bring the best within us under greater 
‘ol by more strenuous moral effort. You have faith in man if you 
; that evil is something that the obviously bad people do and that 
vil could be eliminated if the bad people would act and think as the 
yusly good people act and think. 

you believe that evil is due to any of these things, or all of them 
her, then your faith is a faith in man. But when this faith in man 
pses, modern man—like Faustus in the final moment of utter 
uir can only cry: 


“Stand still, you ever moving spheres of heaven 
That time may cease, and midnight never come.” 


t does this mean that we are to have no faith in men at all? We 
t to have faith in the actual and potential goodness of man. Any 
which thinks of man as completely hopeless and helpless is inade- 
>on the face of it. But if we are to have faith in man, it ought not to 
n illusions. This faith should permit us to be honest, at least with 
Ives. I recall a recent survey, conducted by a national magazine, 
h found that the great majority of the people interviewed thought of 
selves as fundamentally good and honest people who pretty well 
up to the Sermon on the Mount. Surely, this state of affairs should 
‘us some skepticism in regard to the moral and spiritual health of 
ation. Even Jesus thought that only God was good. 

, man’s refusal to look at himself for what he really is means that a 
in man alone is not sufficient. The evil in man may be more than 
ssult of his own ignorance, his institutions, and his unhappy child- 
The evil in man may be the evil of sin; and the sin of man may con- 
precisely the fact that man denies that he is a sinner. It may well be 
ve are sinners not because we are animals but because we are human. 
s is so, man will not find his peace by making an idol of himself. 


x 
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Our failure to overcome evil makes us insecure and anxious. We g 
fearful. We are aware of an increasing emptiness and meaninglessnes 
our lives. In this condition we cannot achieve our full humanity. 
do not have an integrity which dignifies our existence. We are divid 
selves. We do not know or even understand ourselves. 

We cannot achieve integrity unless we give ourselves to someth 
worthy of our full devotion. We cannot honestly know ourselves 
what we are unless we reveal ourselves to others.’ We can only kr 
ourselves in community. But the trouble is that we will reveal ourselt 
only to those whom we can trust or only to the extent that we can tH 
them. And the plain fact is that we know that we and our fellows & 
not be fully trusted. We hide ourselves from our fellows. In truth,% 
hide ourselves from ourselves. We try to escape from others and fi 
ourselves. We wear masks and cover ourselves with protective she 
This means that we are not sufficient for the needs of our fellows. 
is not sufficient for himself. Therefore, we despair of achieving a ful 
ment which is truly meaningful. . 

The Christian faith is primarily a continuing witness to a reality whi 
can be fully trusted under all conditions. The Christian faith is not ess 
tially a set of beliefs, a creed, or a philosophy. It is basically a concern 
those resources by which man can be fulfilled. And today is a celebrati 
and a remembrance of the victorious qualities of those resources. | 

The problem of faith for today, then, is much more acute becausé 
our lack of sensitivity to those enduring resources opened up by t 
Christian faith. 

Rylaarsdam, why do you not state how you get at the problem of fai 
in our time? 


. 


Mr. RytaarspaM: I feel that the problem of faith today is essent' 
the same as the problem of man and his security in any day. Man 
find his way back to the living source of human freedom and fulfilmé 
He must have a God to whom he can say, “Into thy hands I commit? 
spirit.” Therefore, I would like to look at the problem of faith in 6 
time in terms of the historic Judeo-Christian faith of the Bible. : 

The wistful hunger for secure faith today really adds up to a desi 
hold with deep conviction the very things biblical faith affirms. 
wants to believe that he is at home in his world; that the earth is his 
possess and use for his good. Man wants to believe that his moral 
creative effort is protected by a morally significant God who is the } 
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existence. Man wants the assurance that the redeeming power of 
xod comes to his rescue just when the frustrations of weakness and 
yme upon man. Man looks for a security that never fails, for a God 
is his “eternal home.” Man wants the protection of the God of 
ible. 

ristian faith puts its trust in a sovereign living God. God knows 
man’s weakness and fear. He provides the help man needs. God is 
s last resource. Man finds God in the midst of despair and trouble. 
of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord”—that is the keynote 
th in the Bible. Faith is vindicated in situations which begin with 
s complete helplessness. The misery of the Hebrew slaves in Egypt, 
opeless despair of the exiles who hung their harps on the willows in 
lon, the death of Jesus on the Cross—such are the occasions for the 
-y of faith. And the victory is brought about by “the great acts of 
> of which Easter is a prime example. Faith is trust in the living 
The type of such faith is Abraham, the lonely wanderer. His only 
s to trust God for the unseen and dynamic possibilities of life. He 
res the promise, and he is saved. 

us, on the one hand, biblical faith is God-centered. Faith is simply 
in God. But, on the other hand, see what this faith does for man. 
yhat it means to be saved. Faith sets man free and gives him power; 
deemed slaves enter their promised Canaan. Faith prompts man’s 
| responsibility and artistic powers; he produces noble ethical sys- 
and builds beautiful temples. Faith tells man that the earth is his to 
nd to control; and we have science and technology. Faith even 
s man to describe in theologies the God to whom man reaches out 
th and trust. That is, faith redeems the glory of the creative image 
yd in man. The result of faith is man’s fulfilment, his freedom. 
I believe, is the central mark of the profundity and truth of biblical 
But it also makes possible man’s idolatry and apostasy from the 
for it sets man free. 

ristian faith restores to man his creative talents. Self-realization 
s to those who put their trust in God. Men of faith will possess their 
an. Those who trust the living God will build a stronger nation 
‘nobler culture. Faith sets man free and makes him great. That is 
sry. But that also makes it possible for man to transform his self- 
ation by faith into an idolatrous self-reliance on human independ- 
which worships the work of its own hands. “Israel grew fat and 
d.... He forsook the God who made him. He scorned the rock of 
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his salvation,” says the prophet-poet. “How hardly shall they who I 
riches enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” says Jesus. When self-reliag 
becomes idolatrous, men no longer trust the living God nor in 
fidence reach out for the unborn possibilities of life. Men go on the} 
fensive. They try to find security in the treasures and institutions 
are the fruits of the faith of their fathers. Having worshiped the Creat 
they now worship the creature; and soon there are many gods and mia 
faiths. Life loses its wholeness, and communication becomes diffig 
Trust in the living God is exchanged for worship at an amazing vari} 
of competing altars. Some fix on a venerable institution or an ancl 
creed; others serve the newest formulas. But it is only when the idols) 
utterly destroyed and man knows that his own resources are insuffi 
that he can discover again the true and living source of his life a 
healing. | 

Such was the problem of faith in the days of Jeremiah; and suck 
the problem of faith today. There are always novel variations in# 
occasions for idolatry; and the exact nature of the despair and of] 
return to faith which follows it is never precisely the same. But basic 
the same problem recurs over and over again, both in individual ]f 
and in the sweep of the great periods of history. The proper balat 
between divine grace and human responsibility is a delicate one 4 
never maintained for long. Because true faith sets man free, man ¢ 
always return to slavery. Over and over again, men must suffer 1 
anguish of the forsaken before they learn to remember that “the feat 
_ the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 


Mr. Loomer: Thompson, how do you look at the problem of faith 
our time? 


Mr. Tompson: I think that one of the first painful discoveries 
maturity is the realization that faith as such is not necessarily good. 7 
popular mood of faith in faith, the frantic search for peace of mi 
through the flip formulas of men like Dale Carnegie or Norman Vine 
Peale, represent no higher level of religion than primitive belief in m 
Such moods encourage self-absorption and morbid subjectivism. W 
we mature religiously, we abandon the popular counterfeits of faith. 
abandon the childish notion that faith is believing something that 
know is not so. We abandon the uncritical identification of faith ¥ 
whatever the official definition of orthodoxy may be at the moment. 
abandon all our vague and loyal attachments to social systems which 
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rishing. We abandon our brave but pathetic exaggerations of self- 
lance, such as our illusions of omniscience, our self-centered desires to 
nage God, and our pharisaic trust in our own righteousness. We aban- 
n our oversimple faith in the power of human reason, at the same time 
ecting the notion that doubt is the chief enemy of faith, for skepticism 
an invaluable tool of faith. Without skepticism we could make no crit- 
] revision of past error. 

[he sensitive person today cannot avoid the complexities of good and 
l, which Dean Loomer has discussed, and the mature person cannot 
ape the bewildering mixture of light and shadow which is in the 
igious experience itself, as Mr. Rylaarsdam has testified. A modern 
ilosopher has said that “thought is born of failure.” Certainly the 
lures of modern man and the bewildering crash of his many. towers of 
bel demand the most valiant labors of thought of which we are 
yable. I want to suggest two or three resources of the Christian faith 
ich we often overlook. I think that they are central in the Christian 
th, and I think that their wisdom speaks to our condition. 

it is the genius of the Christian faith to enable men to live affirmatively 
her than negatively. Life with all its tragedy and joy is to be accepted 
d not fled. When man is dominated by fear (which is the opposite of 
th), he lives defensively. This mood isolates him from his fellows, 
d in turn this isolation breeds new fears. The Christian faith involves 
in in the delicate and complex experience of community where the 
rease of knowledge and of love do bring an increase of sorrow. But 
ry also bring an increased sensitivity. Through this experience of 
iscious and responsible interdependence, man is redeemed from the 
rs and sterilities of individualism. 

[he Christian faith must build upon knowledge, but its expression can 
yer be bound by the limits of man’s knowledge, for faith involves the 
irage to act. In any event man must act. Faith is what you decide to do 
the light of your knowledge—and of your ignorance. Hence, the saints 
ve insisted that faith is even more akin to courage than to intellectual 
ent. Faith is the utter commitment of our whole selves to the highest 
ues we know. Faith is the responsible use of the tiny margins of 
edom which do exist in every human situation. 

[he real core of atheism is extreme individualism—the naive trust in 
‘ which issues in that glorification of self which is the worst barrier to 
sreciation of other men or of God. One of the wisest men of our day 
. said: “Belief in God, whatever else it may involve, at least includes 
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the capacity to live as part of the whole of things.” The Christian faith 
gives man the ability to live as part of the whole. We cannot attach out} 
supreme loyalty to anything less—not to race or nation or church o 
creed—the object of faith is God. Only God delivers man from his fears 
and self-centeredness. His Kingdom, with its drastic demands, is in 0 
midst now. The concerns of our faith are not limited to the distant pas 
or to the dim future. Here and now we can serve God, and by his grae 
we can enjoy vast expansions and enrichments of our mortal life. 

The problem of faith is confusing because life is broken into so many 
partial loyalties and because our own personalities are split. There are 
gods many and lords many, demanding our devotion. Many of these 
counterfeit faiths are highly respectable, but they serve as drugs and 
hence as obstacles to man’s growth. To be sure, there does exist the kind| 
of faith which Freud called an “illusion.” But Christians who accept) 
the awful gift of freedom and who affirm life by thinking and living i 


which is not an opiate. I like the way my friend, Gregory Vlastos, has} 
described this: “There is a religion that is not an escape but a determinas| 
tion to face reality without illusion and without fear. To give one’s life) 
away to what one knows to be of highest worth not only for one’s self| 
but for all mankind is the most mature expression open to man.” 

Faith does not answer all our questions, but it directs and consecrates) 
all our energies. On Easter Sunday, when we remember the joy and 
power of the early Christians, we are amazed at how few of man’s 
tantalizing questions were answered by Jesus or by his disciples. But we! 
are more amazed by the inexhaustible energy and the unswerving cours 
age of those whose lives were redirected by Jesus and his creative fellow?) 
ship. An incredibly small and unimposing minority set forth to proclai 1 
to the whole world a new way of life and a new vision of God. In terms 
of their highest knowledge, and in spite of their considerable ignorancey 
these men mustered the courage to translate their faith into action. And 
the miraculous changes effected in their own lives and in their world 
soon enabled them to report: “This is the victory which overcometh thé 
world—even our faith.” 


| 


WHAT HAVE THE LAST TEN YEARS 
DONE TO ME SPIRITUALLY? 
By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


President, Hunter College 


E HAVE, God knows, lived dangerously through years when there 
is wasteland everywhere and nowhere peace. Death was so busy the 
dies fell like hail, and even loving ones could not count fast enough 
y more. Sometimes, indeed, in filthy prison halls they perished as ants 
under a heel. And, finally, out of the hidden cupboard of nature there 
s rifled the most murderous battle-ax of all, wielded as a portent of 
er things to come, over the Japanese cities. At Verdun men had still 
d with a kind of horrible and moving grandeur, but at Hiroshima 
re was only an execution. Modern war is mass execution. 


3ut, though this be true, it is no more obvious than are the extraordi- 
ry pains to which humanity has gone in order not to witness the exe- 
ion, not to look at it even in its thought. No industry of our time is so 
mense in scope and energy as.is that which manufactures sedatives for 
intellect and the emotions. It controls, as everyone realizes, the radio, 
- screen, and, to an ever increasing extent, the mastodonic press. There 
most no cranny of modern time and space that it does not occupy. 


Jn the one hand, then, there is the dark fate of humanity—its crude, 
fathomable mass crimes, mass passions, and secret individual stench— 
i, on the other side, there is the pinochle deck. Mind you, this deck is 
rinsically harmless, even good. The trouble is that men expect it to 
omplish more than it possibly can. No achievement of modern civili- 
ion is more notable than is the progressive increase of the amount of 
e at the individual citizen’s disposal. The pinochle deck, therefore, is 
led upon to give men employment for twice as much time as they 
nd on work or sleep. Reduced to bare mathematical essentials, this 
ans that there has been created in the mind of the average person a 
Je and vast vacuity. 
11 
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The revolution which exchanged the horse for the steam engine or the} 
motorcar was not nearly so violent as the upheaval which changed th : 


human relationship to time. Every man now has about him a tremef : 
dous area of silence, inside which he can, if he wishes, evoke the meaning} 
of the world. And, yet, precisely this free time is filled with vistas qf] 
horror. This is the age which has seen the fierce and dreadful little beast} 
called Hitler. It is also the time which, leaning on the arms of Dostoevy 
ski, has witnessed the antics of the Russian-possessed. The wide and va 
vacuity is filled with other demons, too. What wonder then that the be 
wildered citizen should get out the pinochle deck and play and pla 
and play. 

I should like to illustrate it another way. During the war the Depar 
ment of Justice asked me to serve as a member of an enemy alien board) 
convened in Santa Fe to review the histories of Japanese interned there 
And so eventually I boarded the “Chief” in Chicago and there met Presi 
dent Conant of Harvard. We chatted genially about education and th 
sorry business of being a college president. Then suddenly the trai 
stopped at an unscheduled station. Dr. Conant alighted, and I saw, a 
we left the station, that my colleague was greeted by Army officers. Witl 
fancied astuteness I reasoned that some plant for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber was undoubtedly stationed near by. It was not until thi 
summer of 1945 that I realized the meaning of Los Alamos. 


Thus, nonchalantly and unwittingly, can a human being of our gen 
eration pass from the present to a future which may, in a sudden blazin 
instant, abolish the past. People were dozing, drinking, eating, an¢ 
reading detective stories on that train. They, none of them, knew, am) 
more than did I, that they had passed that afternoon within handshak 
of the terrible secret of the stars. I cannot think of anything which coul 
symbolize more effectively the greatness and the misery of contem 
porary man. 


Those of us who do not run away from the vacuity which now s 


rounds us can, if they desire, take fearful advantage of those who do 
They have access to incalculable strength. They can determine 
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iamism of the time, even as a pilot at the control of a plane can 
nipulate its speed and suspension. The intellectual, in short, has got 
d of the motor of history. Everything depends upon whether he 
yws where he is going, and how, and why. 


et us glance, again, at the brutal little man called Hitler. It is not 
asant to do so, but at least we can see him far enough away now to 
ke out, in part, what he really was—a frustrated intellectual who got 
at we would term a college education, who shared in a lost war, and 
o was obsessed with the notion of winning it back again. Round about 
1, of course, were those who wanted to snuff the candles of their own 
ignificant lives and light some fatter taper. But there were about him, 
), the immense multitude who were afraid to look beyond the routine 
ich took them to the movies with their wives, out walking with the 
ldren on Sunday, to a bottle of wine, and to bed. They had no notion 
he tremendous pent-up dynamic of their age; and, when somebody 
d to tell them about it, they ran away scared. And so Hitler got that 
rgy into his hands. He went as deeply into the mystery of it as his 
ited insight would permit. We were accustomed to laugh at Hitler’s 
e theories; and, of course, they were, in some ways, ridiculous. But, 
‘eality, we cannot take them too seriously, anxiously. 


The author of a recent article declared that understanding Russia 
ant seeing that intellectuals could be ruthless in the act of making a 
ter world; and she predicted that, in view of the shortage of bathtubs 
| other devices in the Balkans, they might be obliged to demonstrate 
ttle ruthlessness, there, too. I recall being awakened one morning at 
inn in a little Croatian town by what I believed to be bird song of a 
> and exquisite kind. But, when I went to the window, the fancied 
<s proved to be maids washing the linen in a little stream which ran 
ough the courtyard. I do not doubt in the least that, in order to secure 
dern conveniences, the intellectuals will tranquilly and quite efh- 
tly kill off the milkmaids. 

t were far better, surely, that any one of us should be hooted out of 
rt than that he should deny the peril which now lies in the almost 
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unconscious corruption of the intellectual—unconscious because th 
mood of power often lies so close to the mood of righteousness. Justi¢ 
is not simple but infinitely complex; and the great misfortune of 
intellectual who seeks to wield it is that he has learned too well the art 
generalization. The intellectual does not always see that all plans mu: 
not be drawn in lines and that trees or men cannot live when they ai 
only lines. 

Yet, when all this has been noted, it remains to add how much of nobi 
ity and heroism, of virtue and sweetness, of mercy and vision, have w 
not seen in our day—how well some of our friends have spoken befor 
they put on their final crown of thorns and what health comes to on 
from holding their hands in remembrance, hearing sentences in which 
there was honor and beauty and dedication—for they had charity which 
never falleth away whether prophecies shall be made void or knowledge} 
shall be destroyed. 

Let me bring to life again some words from the Proclamation of 
German Confessional Church at Eastertide, 1937: “We ask the blessing} 
of the Lord, who is the victor, upon our brothers and sisters who are if 
concentration camps and in prisons. We are mindful of the pastors an | 
the faithful who have been driven from chapels and churches in whi | 
by reason of the persecutions visited upon them, the word of God ca 
no longer be proclaimed. We do not know who will next be summonet 
to sacrifice his honor and his freedom and all that he possesses on this} 
earth in Christ’s name. Because we are faithful to God’s word, we car | 
not shirk our duty; and so we say to all our friends that those who believel 
in Christ must suffer much by reason of the world.” 


Men and women having the power to speak such words are not lim 
ited to one country or race or creed or year. They form an intellectual] 
community of witnesses. They reach out hands to each other, though 
they be alone and the time after nightfall. They are like lighthouses git 
dling the sea of the human soul; and it is only necessary to see that the 
are there in order to know that humanity can still find a lifeline of hop 
which is not stagnant optimism but a solid reason for valor. 
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Phe universe is not a jail. The most probing and important question 
ye asked about it is, “What is the cosmos? Is it also He?” 


find it most extraordinary that the meaning of the quest for God 
uuld have been stated in terms of startling profundity and modernity 
two men who lived in the culture that surrendered to Adolf Hitler. 
nz Kafka was a very great artist, speaking in anxious, luminous, and 
netimes heartbroken parables about the secret of his time. With his 
ie he had opened the door of the universe to find no one there. The 
etzscheans had placed divinity on a funeral pyre. God was dead. I 
nk that Kafka is the first man to succeed in conveying the feel of an 
pty world. Many, like Santayana, have been haunted by the bleak chill 
ich comes over eternal wastes, and others have summoned up the 
erful Lucretian tune to keep their courage up; but Kafka decided to 
ke his home out there, to sit by the window, and to see what nothing 
s like. He may be, from some points of view, a dangerous writer, be- 
ise many are fascinated by the statue of nihilism, just as others relished 
- notion of leaping from great heights to their deaths; but to me, at 
st, it seems that Kafka has provided a stark and sobering definition of 
sodless world. 


And the counterpart of Kafka, I think, is Martin Buber, philosopher 
d poet, whose writings are only now coming to be known in English 
ds. What Buber has done is to report, in words which have in them 
very essence of contemporary experience, what really happens when 
> professes a theistic faith. He shows that the first event is the conquest 
idealism—is the sense that idealism is a self-created system of thought 
1 therewith the winning of freedom. This freedom is, of course, 
ited as life and the cosmos are. But it is, in the final analysis, hemmed 
only by Him who is not hemmed in, and therefore it is the condition 
ich makes possible brotherhood, because the fact of duality has be- 
ne the ultimate truth of existence. 


am not pleading here for anyone’s philosophy. It merely seems evi- 
it that only one enterprise can lead to populating the emply place 
ich now lies, like a desert, around the heart of man—and that is the 
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debate about the ultimate meaning of life. If that debate can be carried 
on from the point to which Kafka and Buber, for example, have take 
it, the intellectual can reacquire stature for the masses of men, for, alas 
what he is to those masses now is an unintelligible tyrant and planner. | 

He comes with good things, like factory-made goods, hygiene, gam | 
the people.” He ig 
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and with fair words like “equality,” “democracy, 
always going to patch matters up in four or five years. He has a grea 
scheme. But the people go into armies, the work camps, the labor bat; 
talions, the jails, or they walk up and down—down and up—parading 
and looking at flags or giving salutes. Or, again, it may be that they ge 
scampering across the bumps in the capitalistic system and getting use 
to WPA. 


Sometime the truth will come out. Men may not be willing to face up; 


but the truth is that, unless there is something else to do with a life that 
all this, three score years and ten are three score and ten times too man 


. . , 
We can only pray, without deserving an answer to our prayer, that God 


| 
4 
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will again take His world into His arms. 


. 
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